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NARRATIVE. 


From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE TWO JUDGMENTS. 
A Dialogue between Eliza B., Mrs. C., and Mrs. D. 

Mrs. C. 1am very glad to see you, my dear 
Miss B., again; pray how long have you been ar- 
rived? 

Eliza. I came only just before dinner, and I 
have done nothing but ask questions ever since 
my arrival, so many changes have taken place in 
the town since I was here last. 

Mrs. C. Pray how long may it be since you 
were in this part of the world? 

Eliza. At least five years, for I was then only 
eleven years old, and I think my visit here was 
the pleasantest I ever made. 

Mrs. C. Lhope you will find the place quite 
as agreeable as it was then—and you are now of 
an age to enjoy a town more than you did at that 
period, for children are in general happiest run- 
ning about the fields in the country. 

Bliza, (smiling.) I am quite a child then still, 
for I like the country better than the town. 

Mrs. C. Oh, you will alter your mind: do you 
live in the country? 

Eliza. Oh yes! and I have hardly ever visited 
any town except this. 

Mrs. C. Did you not go to school in town? 

Eliza. Dear mamma taught us herself as long 
as she was able, and since her death we have had 
a governess. 

Mrs. C. You have done with the governess, 
now, | suppose—but pray do you find many chan- 
ges in this place, since you were here? 

Eliza. Ihave not had time to ask after every 
body, but I am very glad to findthat Miss Amelia 
F. is still living here—I am quite impatient to 
see her. 

Mrs. C. She is not at this moment in the 
town; she is gone out for change of air with her 
mother, who has been very unwell; but you must 
talk to her great friend, Mrs. H., if you want to 
hear about her. 

Mrs. D. And I expect Mrs. H. to tea this 
evening, and she will be very happy to answer all 
your questions about your old friend. 

Mrs. C. How came she to take your fancy so 
much—she is several years older than you are, 
and so very grave. 

Eliza. She is about four years older than I 
am, but she was so kind that she was always ready 
to play with me, and I always thought the even- 
ings I spent at her mamma’s house, the pleasant- 
est of all my visits. 

Mrs. C. Pray what did you find so captivating 
in them? 

Eliza. Inthe first place, the family were all 
so good tempered. I never saw so many brothers 
and sisters more united; there was nothing selfish 
or disobliging in their behaviour to each other; 
and they were so obedient to their parents, and 
— parents were always studying to make them 

appy. 

Mrs, C. Dear! I am surprised to hear you 
say so. I am told that Mrs. F. is remarkably 
strict—but you were a child then, and hardly ca- 
pable of judging; and pray what else do you re- 
member of the family? 

Eliza. Oh, Iremember Mr. H’s large garden, 
and a grass plot scattered with flower borders, full 
of sweet peas and mignionette, and a mound with 
an arbour upon it. 

_Mrs. C. It was very natural that:you should 
like the large garden. As you had been used to 
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the country, you were glad, I dare say to be able 
to run about. 

Eliza. Lremember perfectly the last evening 
I spent with Amelia, she took me into her arbour 
and gave me a little book, called ‘‘ Familiar Dia- 
logues,”” and she said to me, ‘‘ when you go 
home I hope you will try to have such a holy 
friendship with your sisters, as the little girls you 
will read of in this book had one with another.” 
Andthen she talked to me respecting some things 
she had seen wrong in my behaviour, and she did it 
in so sweet a way, that I can never forget it. 

Mrs. C. Upon my werd, that was taking upon 
her in an extraordinary way, just as if you had 
no mamma to reprove you. 

Eliza. All she said, was in the gentlest man- 
ner, and so very humbly; I repeated every thing 
that had passed to my dear mamma, and she was 
very much pleased, and bid me remember her 
advice. 

Mrs. C. I always took Miss Amelia F for 
avery conceited, censorious girl, setting herself 
up above her neighbors, and thinking nobody 
good enough for her. 

Eliza. Dear! I am very sorry to hear you say 
so. She must be very much altered indeed since 
I last saw her: she seemed then so gentle and 
humble in her behaviour. 

Mrs. C. Oh! Ido not mean that there is any 
thing offensive in her manners; she is pleasant, 
and obliging enough as far as that goes, and good 
natured too in speaking of neighbors. She is cer- 
tainly a pleasant spoken girl; but I am quite sure, 
that where there is so much singularity as there is 
in her, there must be pride and conceit. 

Eliza. Ibeg your pardon, madam, I do not 
quite understand you. 

Mrs. C. Perhaps not; you are young, my dear, 
and do not understand the world; I must explain 
myself a little. Your friend, Miss Amelia F, 
does not do as other people do: she does not come 
out into the world; her ways of acting are pecu- 
liar, very peculiar; we consider our society as 
particularly genteel in this town, but it seems that 
she holds us very cheap. 

Eliza. How so, madam? 

Mrs. C. She will not join our amusements, 
she enters into nothing fashionable, and her dress 
is proverbially quite plain; for some time indeed, 
I laid the blame of all this upon the parents, but 
now Miss Amelia is turned twenty, as I am posi- 
tively informed she is, it must be her own taste 
and inclination to be so strict. 

Eliza. Does she never visit her friends? 

Mrs. C. Oh! I suppose her own friends and 
relations, and people of her own sentiments, but 
the rest of us, I suppose are not good enough for 





| her, or else she is of that gloomy temper, that 


she can take no pleasure in a little innocent 
amusement; but for my part, I think it quite pro- 
per and necessary, that young people should mix 
in the world a little, and do as their neighbors do. 
Pray when are they to have a little pleasure, if 
not when they are young? 

Eliza. But perhaps they may never live to be old. 

Mrs. C. y dear Miss Eliza, how dismally 
you talk. I hope with all your advantages, you 
are not so enthusiastic as to think in this way. 
Every a ought to have a proper sense of their 
duty; but I am sure that it is really quite wrong, 
for a fine young lady like Miss Amelia F. to shut 
herself up, and keep out of company, just as if 
she was going to die to-morrow. I do hope you 
will never think of doing as she does. I knew 
your grandmother and great uncle very intimate- 


ly, and I cannot help having a great regard for you, 


& wishing you better than to be like MissAmeliaF, 

Eliza, I thank you, ma’am. 

[Eliza sits silent and thoughtful—presently Mrs. 
C. turns to Mrs. D. and says, I thought you ex- 
pected Mrs. H. this evening. } 

Mrs. D. Yes, I did, and wonder why she 
is so late, 

Mrs. C. then tells Mrs. D. the news of the 
town, till there is a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
H. is shown intothe room. Eliza is introduced to 
her, and they all sit down. 

Mrs. D. You are late, Mrs. H.—We were 
afraid you would not come. 

Mrs. H. Indeed I could not have gone to any 
place where I felt under restraint, for I have 
been greatly agitated this evening. 

Mrs. D. Agitated! what with; nothing is the 
matter at home I hope. 

Mrs. H. No, not in my own house, I am 
thankful to say, but I have sustained a great and 
sudden loss: indeed we all have,the whole town has. 

Mrs. C. How! what do you mean? 

Mrs. H. You heard that Amelia F. was gone 
into the country with her mother.. 

Mrs. D. Yes; but what of that? 

Mrs. H. 1 hardly know how to begin my 
story, but she is dead. 

Mrs. D. Dead! you mean the mother? 

Mrs. H. No, I mean Amelia herself. 

[Eliza and Mrs C. looked up earnestly at Mrs. 
H. without speaking. | 

Mrs. D. How! Amelia! what was the matter? 

Mrs. H. Her seizure was most alarming and 
rapid, and attended with extraordinary suffering ; 
she was not ill twenty-four hours; the exact na- 
ture of the complaint is not yet ascertained. 

Mrs. D. How awfully sudden; what were the 
particulars? 

Mrs. H. I know but little of them. I have 
just received a few hurried lines from her brother, 
which I will read to you. 

[Mrs. H. takes out her letter, and reads it.} 

‘* My dear Madam,—You requested our dear 
Amelia to send you some account of my mother’s 
health; what will be your grief and surprise when 
I tell you of the awful news, that my beloved 
sister has herself laid down the veil of flesh. On 
Sunday evening Amelia and myself sat up some- 
what later than the rest of the family, discoursing 
upon the wisdom and necessity of preparation for 
sudden death—a necessity now become doubly mo- 
mentous, by the state ofnational health. Her con- 
versation expressed a most lively hope, full of im- 
mortality, founded entirelyon a Saviour’s merits; for 
never surely had any human being a heart so full 
of humility in judging of herself, and so full of 
faith in the all-sufficient atonement of Christ. I 
remember thinking as the moon-beams played on 
her countenance, that she looked like one almost 
on the threshold of heaven. She parted from me 
apparently in perfect health, but before twenty- 
four hours had elay-sed, she was a corpse. Her 
seizure was too violent to allow much season for 
the manifestation of what passed in her own mind; 
but as far as she could, she gave evidence of faith 
in Christ, and resignation, as long as her faculties 
were spared to her. We are all wonderfully sup- 
ported under this awful visitation, Our dear 
Amelia always lived with eternity in view, and we 
have no doubt, but that she is now with that Sa- 
viour, in whose death she trusted, and whose life 
she copied, as her one grand business, during her 
short and beautiful course upon earth. 

‘ Oh! sweet and saered is the rest, 








Round the departed Christian’s breast, 
Serene the ‘Mow of his head, 
And sanctificd hig funeral bed.’ ” 
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Mrs. D. Oh! what a loss must this dear young 
creature be to her family, but it is her own gain. 


Eliza. What a blow is this! 
Amelia! ile 
[Mrs. C. rises from her seat in evident agitation. | 

Mrs. D, You are not going yet, surely, Mrs.C. 

Mrs. C. You must excuse me, Mrs. D.; but 
my feelings are so shocked by this distressing ac- 
count, that I am quite unwell, and I must beg to 
be excused going home a little sooner. 

Mrs. H. Indeed, Mrs. C., I do not wonder at 
your being distressed, these are awful warnings,and 
I pray God that they may teach us all to number 
our days, and apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

[Mrs. C. takes very little notice of Eliza, and 
goes away in haste. | ; 

Eliza. Oh! Mrs. D. what an eventful evening 
this has been. While Mrs. C. talked to me I was 
really puzzled; I began to think that the way in 
which I had been brought up was wrong, for it 
scemed to me that if Amelia was wrong, my dear 
mother’s opinion must be wrong too; but now all 
seems clear again before me, and clearer than it 
ever was before. 

Mrs. D. You wonder, perhaps, that I was so 
silent while Mrs. C. was talking to you, but I 
wished you to hear all she had to say. You are 
now arrived at that age, when our principles should 
be so confirmed, that we are able to hear the truth 
disputed without being shaken in our belief of it; 
and I was quite sure, that however Miss Amelia 
F. might be misrepresented to you, one view of 
her steady consistent progress in the divine life, 
adorned as it was by every thing that is lovely 
and of good report, would soon blunt every dart 
which calumny might have cast against her. 

Mrs. H. Wf your young friend has not been 
permitted to receive instructions from witnessing 
personally the beautiful life of Amelia, yet from 
your account I think a remarkable testimony has 
been just borne to it by the mouth of an enemy; 
her death has borne another, and in the mouths of 
these two witnesses, the truth is established; the 
truth as it is, as it always has been, and always 
will be, in Christ Jesus. 

Eliza. 1 am ashamed and grieved that I should 
have felt for a moment puzzled and shaken by 
what Mrs. C. said. 

Mrs. D. This feeling of your weakness will 
lead you to fear the influence of the world, and 
mistrust your own strength, and will lead you to 
pray more earnestly for that spirit, which alone 
ean enable you to form a right judgment in 
all things. 

Mrs. H. Let it be our prayer, too, that the 
death of our beloved Amelia may be made the 
means of touching the hearts which her life could 
not soften, and may they too be led to fear the 
judgment which is according to truth. C. 


Oh! my sweet 
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THE BASKET OF PLUMS. 


A poor girl whose face was pale and sickly, 
and who led a little ragged child by the hand, 
came up one day to the door of a large house, 
and seeing a boy standing there, said to him,— 
‘*Do, pray, sir, ask your mamma to buy these 
plums. There are four dozen in my basket.”"-— 
George Loft took the basket to his mother, who 
counted the plums, and finding them right in rum- 
ber, and that they were sound, good fruit, sent 
out to know the price. The girl asking more than 
Mrs. Loft thought they wereworth,she put the plums 
again into the basket, and told George to carry 
them back, and say it did not suit her to buy them. 

Now these plums were fresh picked from the 
tree; they had a fine bloom on them, and were 
very tempting to the eye. George loved plums 
above all other fruit, and he walked very slowly 
from the parlor with his eyes fixed on the basket. 
The longer he looked, the more he wished to taste 
them. One plum, he thought, would not be 
missed; and as he put his hand in to take that | 





|ing back to restore it to its right owner. 
Loft well knew, that she who could be thus 
one, two others lay close under his fingers. It! in one instance, must have an honest mind. Her 









was as easy to take three as one, and the three 
plums were taken and put into his pocket. When 
he reached the hall door, and gave the basket 
back to the girl, his face was as red as a flame of 
fire, but she did not notice it, nor thought of count- 
ing her plums; for how could she suppose any 
one in that house would be so mean as to take 
from her little store! 

It chanced that as the girl turned from the door, 
Mrs. Loft came to the parlor window, and seeing 
the girl look so ill, she felt sorry she had not 
bought the plums. Therefore throwing up the 
sash, she asked the cause of her sickly looks.— 
The girl then told a sad story of distress: she had 
been ill of a fever; her parents had caught the 
disease of her, and were now very bad, and not 
able to work for the support of their children. In 
the little garden of their cottage a plum tree grew, 
and she had picked the ripe plums, and came out 
to sell them, that she might buy physic for her 
parents, and food for herself and her hungry little 
sister. Mrs. Loft paid the girl the full price for 
her plums, and gave her wine to carry to her sick 
parents, and food for herself and the child, and 
bade her return the next day for more. 

Soon after the grateful girl had left the house, 
Mrs. Loft, placing the fruit in her dessert baskets, 
found that instead of forty-eight, there were only 
forty-five plums; and far from thinking her son 
had been guilty of the theft, she laid the blame on 
the girl, whom she now thought had tried to im- 
pose on her. It was not the loss of three plums 
that Mrs. Loft cared for, but the want of an hon- 
est mind which gave her offence. She had meant 
to be a friend to the poor girl, but now she began 
to doubt the truth of her story; for Mrs. Loft 
thought, if she could impose in one thing, she 
might also in others. Deeming the girl therefore 
no longer worthy of her kindness, she gave or- 
ders for her to be sent away when she came on 
the morrow. . 

George had heard the whole; first, the tale of 
distress, and then his mother’s censure of the 
blameless girl. He had not only taken from a 
poor, wretched creature a part of her little all, but 
had been the means of bringing a foul reproach 
upon her, while her parents who might have been 
saved from greater distress by his mother’s boun- 
ty, would now be left helpless, in sickness and in 
sorrow. All this cruel mischief he had done for 
the sake of eating three plums: he too, who had 
never wanted food, clothes, nor any thing a child 
need desire to possess. He felt the bitter pangs of 
guilt, and the fruit, whose shape and bloom had 
looked so tempting, was now as hateful as poison 
to the sight of George. 

There was still a way left to make some amends, 
namely, to confess his fault to his mother. It did 
require some courage to do this; and when a boy 
throws away his sense of honor, no wonder his 
courage should forsake him. George could not 
resolve to disclose a crime to his mother, which 
he thought she never would find out. The first 
day in each week, he had sixpence given him for 
pocket money, and he laid a plan to save that 
money, and to bestow it for a month to come on 
the girl. This he thought was doing even more 
than justice; for as her three plums were only 
worth one penny, he should by this means give her 
two shillings for them, and save his own credit with 
his mamma. He wished with all his heart he had 
never touched the plums; but as he had done it, 
it seemed to him less painful to leave the goor girl 
to suffer the blame, than to accuse himself. 

With this plan of further deceit in his mind, 
George went to dinner, and before the cloth was 
taken from the table, he had reason enough to 
repent of his double error. Mrs. Loft, in paying 
for the plums, had given a number of half-pence, 
among which unseen by her, a shilling had slipped. 
When the poor girl reached the cottage, she 
found the shilling and lost not a moment in com- 
Mrs. 


just 





doubts of the poor girl were at an end; but no 
sooner did she cast her eyes on George, than she 
read, in the deep blush that spread over his face, 
in his downcast look, and the trembling of his 
limbs, who was the guilty person. 

Guilt not only fixes the stings of remorse within 
the bosom, but imprints its hateful mark upon the 
outward form.—Parley’s Magazine. 
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From the Sabbath School Visiter. 
INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


Few are found who deny the extensive influence 
of example, when considered as a general subject; 
but let the personal enquiry be made—What in- 
fluence has your example on those around you; 
and how many are found, who would believe 
themselvesexceptions? ‘‘O, Ihave no influence, 
my example is unnoticed} and whether good or 
evil, will neither benefit or injure any one.” But 
such excuses are fallacious. All have a mighty 
influence—yes, eventhe youngest Sabbath school 
scholar. Indeed we should all be astonished, 
could we fully realize the hourly impressions we 
are making dn the minds of our associates. 

Let me illustrate this subject, by relating one 
incident in my own life. 

During a protracted meeting in 1831, an op- 
portunity was given for the anxious to withdraw to 
a room devoted to religious inquiry. For weeks 
previous, I had persisted in obstinate rebellion 
against Jehovah, but worn out by the struggles of 
conflicting passions, I began to feel that it was 
indeed hard to fight against God. My proud heart 
was somewhat humbled, and I felt a desire toim- 
prove what seemed the last invitation of mercy. 
But, rash and infatuated mortal! I rested my 
soul’s salvation on the example of another. An 
intimate friend sat just before me. I determined 
notto gounless she did. She hesitated some time. 
Words cannot express the misery of those mo- 
ments to me. Once she partly rose to go, but 
pride conquered, and she again sunk upon her seat. 
My doom seemed fixed, and in the first agony 
of despair, I thought, she has done it. I might 
have been saved, but her example has ruined me. 

For days afterwards, my mind remained in gross 
darkness; but God, in infinite, mysterious mercy, 
dispelled the clouds of unbelief, and as I trust 
spake peace to my troubled soul. My thoughts 
then turned to the condition of my still impenitent 
brothers; for in the sorrow of my own heart, I had 
almost forgotten that I had friends walking with 
me to destruction. One evening I was warning 
them against the sinful examples to which they 
might be exposed. Among other things, I related 
the foregoing incident, and its pernicious influence 
on my mind. Judge of my feelings when one dear 
brother exclaimed—‘‘ O, sister, on that day I was 
seated back of you and closely watched what you 
would do, after the invitation for the anxious had 
been given. I determined that your actions should 
regulate my own course, and when I saw you had 
concluded to remain, I felt almost the tortures of 
the lost, and now I have grieved away the Holy 
Spirit. I shall never be a Christian, and you”— 
are the cause, he would have added; but, seeing 
my agitation, he stopped and burst into tears. 0, 
never, never shall I forget that moment of bitter 
self-reproach. That brother is, I hope, a Christ- 
ian; but I shall remember his unintentional accu- 
sation, wrung from him by despair, as the most 
agonizing moment of my life. 

Should these lines fall under the observation of 
any who are accustomod to consider their example 
of no importance, let them remember that some 
dear companion, brother, or sister, may be look- 
ing to them now, and guiding their lives according 
to the influence of that very example which is 
deemed so unimportant. O, what sad tales 
will another world disclose, of the pernicious in- 
fluence of many an individual’sexample, who now 





professes to have none! 
A Saspatn Scnoot TEeacuer. 
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From the Sabbath School Journal. 

Another Letter to Suuday School Scholars. 

Wethersfield, Conn. Oct. 16, 1833. 

My Dear Youne Frienps.—Did you get the 
letter which I wrote to you last month? In that 
letter I said if I wrote to you again, I would tell 

ou more about the black man whom I saw hung. 
Now I will doso. This man’s name was Caesar. 
An hour before he was hung, I went to his cell. 
I wish you had been with me, to have seen and 
heard what I saw and heard. If you had, per- 
haps you would think more about yeur souls than 
ou do, and be more afraid to sin than you are. 
hat I saw and heard is still fresh in my mind, 
but words will not let you know how it made me 
feel. When I went into his cell, Caesar was 
kneeling down at prayer. His face was turned 
to the wall, and his forehead rested against the 
cold bricks. I had never heard him pray before. 
I had often spoken to him about praying, but he 
used to tell me it was ‘‘ not in him to pray.” Of- 
ten in the twilight of evening I had been to his 
cell. All was silent—he was alone. Time and 
place were suited to seriousness. There I used 
to tell him of the Saviour’s goodness and love, 
and urge him to pray. But he would not. He 
used to confess it was in his heart to sin, but not 
to pray. But now, as he stood on the last inch 
of time, he could pray. The tones of his voice 
were as if his heart were ready to break. He 
feared that he was not fit to go into the presence 
of God. He prayed for pardon. I hope his 
prayer was answered. I could not help weeping 
to hear him. I tried in silence, to unite m 
prayer with his. When he rose, he turned round 
and took hold of my hand. He wept. Irons, 
called hand-cuffs, were fastened round his wrists 
which kept his hands close together. I spoke to 
him a few moments about the way to be saved. 
Then an officer came, and he was led to the gal- 
lows. A moment before he was launched into 
eternity, he turned to the white man who was 
just about to be hung, a few feet from his side, 
took hold of his hand, and bid him a final fare- 
well, as if he did not think that they were both 
oing into the same world of spirits together. 
he scene which followed gave so much pain to 
my soul, that I doubt whether it would be best to 
tell you about it; so I will talk with you about 
something else. 

Caesar had a wicked heart. His wicked heart 
kept him from praying. It led him to tell lies, 
curse, swear, break the Sabbath, steal, and do all 
manner of wickedness. God inthe Bible says 
he shall punish sinners for such wicked conduct. 
Hence Caesar would not believe the Bible, and 
used to ask me, ‘‘ who knew that the soul would 
live longer than the body, to be punished, or that 
there was any God?” Now, does any one won- 
der that Caesar came to the end which he did? 
You too, though young, have wicked hearts; as 
wicked, some of you, I doubt not, as Caesar’s was 
when he was of your age. It is very dangerous 
to carry about such a heart. I charge you to go 
alone, before you sleep, and raise your thoughts 
to your Father in heaven, and pray sincerely ,— 
‘Create in me a clean heart, O God.” Go, and 
you will not besorry that you went. Caesar used 
to disobey the Bible. He was very sorry for it 
afterwards. The last time but one that I saw 
him in his cell, he raised his Bible, and with tears 
streaming from both his eyes, said—‘‘ If I had 
only obeyed this book, I should never have come 
to this.”” Let me entreat you, my dear young 
friends, never neglect to do any thing which you 
are told to do in the Bible. Both Caesar and the 
one who sinned and suffered with him, used to 
make many excuses for the sins which they had 
committed against God. I was present at their 
trial. I heard the judge ask themif they had any 
thing to say why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced 4 (>t them? Both staod up and 
said something. I listened attentively. And what 


must you think, my young friends, when I tell 
you that these men did not offer a single such ex- 
cuse for their crimes against man as | had often 
heard them offer for their sins against God? 
They did not tell the judge, as they had often 
told me, that their hearts were so wicked that 
they could not help doing as they did. They 


did not say that God had hardened their hearts; | 





ed and delicious feast: he scents it at the distance 
of miles. All these sources of supply being pre- 
carious, he is sometimes left for weeks without 


food, and the fury of his hunger then becomes 


tremendous. At such periods, man, viewed by 


him always as his prey, is attacked with peculiar 
fierceness, 


The annals of the north are filled with accounts 


nor that Satan, or wicked men, tempted them, so of the most perilous and fatal conflicts of the Po- 
as to induce them to commit the crime which lar bear. The first, and one of the most tragical 
they did. They did not say that God knew be-| was sustained by Barentz and Heemskerke, in 
forehand how they would act, and had power to| 1596, during their voyage for the discovery of the 
prevent them, but did not; therefore they were’ north east passage. Having anchored at an is- 
not to blame, and ought not to be hung. Not a: land near the straits of Waygatz, two of the sai- 
syllable of this, nor any thing like it, did they say ; lors landed, and were walking on shore, when 
to the judge and jury. Can you think of any | one of them felt himself closely hugged from be- 
reason for this omission? Do you not know, and ;hind. Thinking this a frolic of one of his com- 
did not the criminals know, if they could have} panions, he called out in a corresponding tone, 
convinced the judge and the jury that any power | ‘‘ Who’s there? pray stand off.” His comrade 


beyond their control had forced them to do what 
they did, or that their will, heart, and intention, 
were not in the deed, that they might have gone 
unpunished? Yes, and the simple reason why 
they did not offer some such excuse was, that 
such excuses are good for nothing, and they knew 
it. But such excuses would have been just as 
good there as they will be at the judgment seat of 
Christ. My advice, therefore, to every Sabbath 
school scholar is this—never offer any excuse for 
not repenting of sin, or for not doing all that God 
requires, which you have reason to fear will not 
be accepted as an excuse in eternity. In the 
Bible you are told what God wishes you to be, 
and todo. Your teachers tell you the same thing. 
Do you feel and act as the Bible requires you to 
do? If not, I dare say you have got some ex- 
| cuse to offer. What is it? Write it down, or 
ask some one to write it down for you. Think 
iit over carefully. Then ask yourself, will this 
|excuse do to present to my judge when I stand 
| before him to give account of the deeds done in 
imy body? If not, never offer it again. Repent 
‘that your sins may be forgiven, and your souls 
saved. I commend you to God and to the word 
of his grace. I remain your sincere friend, 


Barrett, 
Chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison. 

















NATURAL HISTORY. 








The White Bear of the Polar Regions. 


In the caves of the rocks, or in the hollows of 
the ice, dwells the most formidable of Arctic 
quadrupeds, the Greenland or Polar bear. This 
fierce tyrant of the cliffs and snows of the north, 
unites the strength of the lion with the untamea- 
ble fierceness of the hyena. A long shaggy cov- 
ering of white soft hair, and a copious supply of 
fat, enables him to defy the winter of this rigor- 
ous climate. Under the heat of Britian he suffers 
the most painful sensations; Pennant saw one, 
over whom it was necessary, from time to time, 
to pour large pailfuls of water. Another, kept 
for some years by Professor Jameson, evidently 
suffered severely from the heat of an Edinburgh 
summer. The haunt of the bear is on the dreary 
Arctic shores, or on mountains of ice, sometimes 
two hundred miles from land; yet he is not, 
strictly speaking, amphibious. He cannot remain 
under water above a few moments, and he reach- 
es his maritime stations, enly by swimming from 
one icy fragment to another. Mr. Scoresby limits 
the swimming reach to three or four miles; yet 
Parry found one in the centre of Barrow’s strait, 
which reaches forty miles across. This bear 
prowls continually for its prey, which consists 
chiefly of the smaller cetacea and of seals, which 
unable to contend with him, shun their fate by 
keeping strict watch, and plunging into the depths 
of the waters. With the walrus he holds dread- 
ful and doubtful encounters; and that powerful 
animal, with his enormous tusks, frequently beats 
him off with great damage. The whale he dares 
not attack, but watches anxiously for the huge car- 








looked, and screamed out, ‘* A bear! a bear!”’ 
then running to the ship, alarmed the crew with 
loud cries. The sailors ran to the spot, armed 
with pikes and muskets. On their approach, the 
bear very cooly quitted the mangled corpse, sprang 
upon another suilor, carried him off, and, plung- 
ed his teeth into his body, began drinking his 
blood at long draughts. Hereupon the whole of 
that stout crew, struck with terror, turned their 
backs, and fled precipitately to the ship. On ar- 
riving there, they began to look at each other, 
unable to feel much satisfaction with their own 
prowess. Three then stood forth, undertaking to 
avenge the fate of their countrymen, and to se- 
cure for them the rites of burial. They advanc- 
ed, and fired at first from so respectful a distance, 
that they all missed. The purser then courage- 
ously proceeded in front of his companions, and 
taking a close aim, pierced the monster’s skull 
immediately below the eye. The bear, however, 
merely lifted his head, and advanced, upon them, 
‘holding still in his mouth the victim whom he was 
|devouring: but seeing him soon stagger, the three 
|rushed on with sabre and bayonet, and socn des- 
|patched him. They collected and bestowed de- 
cent sepulture on the mangled limbs of their com- 
rade, while the skin of the animal, thirteen feet 
long, became the prize of the sailor who had fired 
the successful shot. 

In 1788, Capt. Cook, of the Archangel, when 
near the coast of Spitzbergen, found himself sud- 
denly between the paws of a bear. He instantly 
called on the surgeon who accompanied him to 
fire, which the latter did with such admirable 
promptitude and precision, that he shot the beast 
through the head, and delivered the captain. 
Mr. Hawkins of the Everthorp, in July, 1818, 
having pursued and twice struck a large bear, had 
raised his lance for a third blow, when the animal 
sprang forward, seized him by the thigh, and 
threw him over his head into the water. Fortu- 
nately it used this advantage only to effect its 
own escape. Capt. Scoresby mentions a boat’s 
crew, which attacked a bear in the Spitzbergen 
'sea; but the animal having succeeded in climbing 
ithe sides of the boat, all the sailors threw them- 
| selves for safety into the water, where they hun 
by the gunwale. The victor entered triumphant- 
ly, and took possession of the barge, where it sat 
quietly, till it was shot by another party. The 
same writer mentions the ingenious contrivance 
of a sailor, who, being pursued by one of these 
creatures, threw down successively, his hat, jack- 
et, handkerchief, and every other article in his 
possession, when the brute pausing at each, gave 
the sailor always a certain advantage, and enabled 
him finally to regain the vessel. ; 

Though the voracity of the bear is such, that 
he has been known to feed on his own species, 
yet maternal tenderness is as conspicuous in the 
female as in any other inhabitants of the frozen 
regions, There is no exertion which she will not 











make for the supply of her progeny. A she bear 
with her two cubs, being pursued by some sailors 
across a field of ice, and finding that, neither by 





cass in a dead state, which affords him a prolong- 


example, nor by a peculiar voice and action, she 
could urge them to the requisite speed, applied 
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Youth’s Companion. 











her paws, and pitched them alternately forward. 
The little creatures threw themselves before her 
to receive the impulse, and thus they effected 
their escape. 

Bears are by no means devoid of intelligence. 
Their schemes for entrapping seals, and other an- 
imals on which they feed, often display consider- 
able ingenuity. The manner in which the Polar 
bear surprises its victim, is thus described by cap- 
tain Lyon: On seeing his intended prey, he gets 
quietly into the water, and swims to a leeward 
position, from whence, by frequent short dives, he 
silently makes his approaches, and so arranges 
his distance, that at the last dive, he comes tothe 
spot where the seal is lying. Ifthe poor animal 
attempts to escape by rolling in the water, he 
falls into the paws of the bear; if, on the contra- 
ry, he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at 
leisure. Some sailors, endeavoring to catch a 
bear, placed the noose of a rope under the snow, 
baited with a piece of whale’s flesh. The bear, 
however, contrived, three successive times, to 
push the noose aside, and to carry off the bait 
unhurt. Captain Scoresby had half-tamed two 
cubs, which used even to walk the deck; but they 
showed themselves always restless under this con- 
finement, and finally effected their escape. 

According to Pennant and other writers, the 
bear forms chambers in the great ice mountains, 
where he sleeps the long winter nights undisturb- 
ed by the roar of the northern tempest; but this 
regular hibernation is doubted by many recent 
observers. 
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MISCELLANY. 














Boys in Greece. 


Some time since a shepherd came to our boy’s 
school, and applied to the master for the admission of 
his son. He was told that he might send him imme- 
diately. ‘And what,” he inquired, ‘‘am I expected to 
pay?” “ Nothing.” ‘But I am not a pauper; I own 
some sheep, and can give milk or wool,” “It is not 
required of you.” ‘* And who are they who go to 
such expence for our benefit?” ‘ Americans.” He 
stood musing for some time, and at length exclaimed, 
‘*Ah! I understand it now; they have committed 
some great sins, and have come here to spend money, 
and to labour, by way of penance.” Poor ignorant 
man! he did not know that Christ freely gives his 
salvation, “* without money and without price.” 

This anecdote recalls another. A village priest 
came one day, and said to the principal teacher, ‘1 
understand children are taught here gratis, and I wish 
to senda boy. “Is he yourson?” ‘ No; he isa re- 
lative, whose parents were butchered by the Turks.— 
They offered to spare him if 1 would pay a ransom. 
They weighed him, as they would have done a lamb, 
and I bought him at so much per oke.” (An oke is 
two and three quarter pounds.) . ‘*‘ How did you raise 
the money?” ‘ Besides what I receive for ecclesias- 
tical services, I gain something by daily labor with 
my hands. My savings in this way formed a part; 
some friends lent me the rest, and 1 will save a trifle 
weekly to repay them.” ‘* But why do you wish the 
hoy to go to school?” “ That he may not grow up 
like the brute animals around him,” He now inquir- 
ed by whom the school was supported. ‘* By the 
Americans,” was the reply. ‘ By the salvation of 
your own soul,” he exclaimed, “I beseech you, will 
not the child be in danger of losing his religion here? 
I have reseued the boy from the Turks, but it is still a 
higher duty to save his soul from hell.” He was told, 
“They teach no religion but what is contained in the 
New Testament.” He added, * Then I have no rea- 
son to fear. From Jesus Christ and his apostles he 
can learn nothing but what is good and true.” 

[Missionary Letter from Greece. 





The persevering Spider, an Anecdote. 

Robert Bruce, the restorer of the Scottish monarchy, 
being out one day reconnoitring the enemy—that is, 
viewing them in order to ascertain their position, &c. 
—was compelled to seek refuge at night in a barn, be- 
longing to a loyal cottager. In the morning, still re- 
clining his head on his pillow of straw, he beheld a 
large spider climbing up the beam of the roof. The 
insect fell to the ground; butimmediately made a sec- 
ond attempt to ascend. This circumstance attracted 
the notice of the hero, who, with some regret, observ. 
ed the spider fall a second time from the same emin-. 











ence. It made a third unsuccessful endeavor. 
without a mixture of concern and curiosity, the mon- 
arch twelve times beheld the insect baffled in its aim; 
but the thirteenth essay was crowned with success; it 
gained the summit of the beam. The king immedi- 
ately started from his lowly couch, and exclaimed in 
an animated tone, ‘* This despicable insect has taught 
me perseverance; I will follow its example. Have I 
not been twelve times defeated by the enemy’s superi- 
or force? (The English, under King Edward the 
Second, in the year 1314.) On one fight more hangs 
the independence of my country.” In a few days 
more, his anticipations were fully realised by the glo- 
rious result to Scotland of the battle of Bannockburn. 
From the above anecdote, we may learn that industry 
and perseverance will enable us to overcome difficul- 
ties which, without its assistance we shall never ac- 
complish; recollecting that nature did not bring us in- 
to the world in a state of perfection, but has left us in 
a capacity for improvement, which industry and perse- 
verance alone willenable usto obtain. If ever we feel 
inclined to give up a laudable pursuit in despair, let 
us think of Bruce’s spider, and persevere until our 
efforts are crowned or rewarded with success, And 
‘‘ that one blow of the chisel does not make a statue.” 
[London Teacher’s Offering. 


Anecdote of Mr. John Welch. 


The following particulars are related of the celebra- 
ted Mr. John Welch. He was, it is said, a most hope- 
less and extravagant youth. He frequently played 
truant; and, at last, while very young, he left his stu- 
dies and his father’s house, and went and joined him- 
self to the thieves on the borders of the then two king- 
doms, who lived by robbery and plunder. After he 
had suffered many hardships among them, and was 
brought to great misery, he took the prodigal’s resolu- 
tion to return home to his father’s house. He made 
Dumfries in his way homeward, where a Mrs. For- 
syth, his father’s cousin lived; and her he earnestly 
entreated to bring about a reconciliation for him with 
his father. He had not been long with this lady, be- 
fore his father came providentially to visit her; to whom 
after conversing a while, she said, ‘‘ Cousin, have you 
heard any thing of your son John?” ‘ Oh, cruel wo- 
man!’ said the father, how could you mention his 
name to me? The first news [ expect to hear of him 
is that he is hanged fora thief!’ She answered,— 
** Many a profligate son has become a virtuous man;”’ 
and endeavored, but in vain, to comfort him. At last, 
he asked her if she had heard whether his lost son 
was yet living. She answered, Yes, he was yet alive, 
and she hoped he would make a better man than he 
had been a boy. Atthe same time, she introduced 
him to his father. The youth came in weeping, and 
threw himself at his father’s feet; beseeching him, for 
Christ’s sake, to pardon his misbehaviour; earnestly, 
and with much apparent sincerity, promising future 
amendment. His father reproached and threatened 
him; but, upon the importunities of Mrs. Forsyth, he 
was persuaded to a reconciliation. He then besought 
his father to send him to college, saying that, if ever 
he misbehaved again, he would be content that his 
father should disclaim him for ever. His father gran- 
ted him his request; and after a little time spent there, 
not only a thorough reformation, but a saving conver- 
sion, took place in him; and he was so diligent a stu- 
dent that, ia much less time than could be expected, 
he went through all his necessary studies and entered 
into the ministry. He became one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters of the age. 

This interesing narrative should encourage pious 
parents not to surrender all hope, or suspend the use 
of all means, when their children are gone far from 
the paths of virtue, and religion. Grace can turn the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just, and transform 
the lion into a lamb. * (2b. 








‘‘Ask, and it shall be given thee.’? 


Little reader, did you ever see these words before? 
did you ever think over them? suppose they were ut- 
tered by a kind father, who knew what things were 
for your happiness, and was only wanting you to ask 
them in order to bestow them, Would you not rejoice 
in his kindness and love towards you! Would you 
not admire the kindness and benevolence of his deal- 
ings towards you? and then with the confidence you 
must feel towards him, how earnestly and simply 
would you entreat the favors he had to bestow! Just 
such is your case; these words are a promise of God— 
he encourages you to ask, and says you shall have. 
Recollect what blessings he has to bestow! You have 
offended him, and he is ready to pardon you—you are 
under sentence of death, and he offers you everlasting 
life; and will you not ask him for pardon—will you 
not entreat his favor? Go to the throne of grace, take 
with you words, and turn unto the Lord; confess your 


Not } 















sins, and seek for salvation; he is waiting to answer 
your prayers! Oh, remember that he loves those who 
come to him early in life!—ask him, then, to grant 
you his Spirit, that ey may become a child of God 
and be prepared for his heavenly kingdom! _[ib, ' 





Little Questions for little Folks. 


The Child is expected to give the Teacher or Parent the answ 
and the text where it is to be found. Cc Iban 
where one can be lent to the Child. ar oe ~~ 


On Scripture Promises. 
** humbleth himself?” 
name — say shall be done to him that 
4, Who does God say he will not “ cast off?” 


5. What is promised to them that “ beli i 
Lord Jesus Chiist tod ‘ sith ae 


6. What does Christ promise to “give” to his 


© sheep?” 
% What shall happen to them that “ fear the Lord 
and = him?” ’ 
8. With what sort of a ‘* man” does the great 
say he will condescend to ‘‘ dwell?” henaees 
9. What is promised to him that “ endureth to 
the end?” 
10, What does God promise to those who “ call up- 
on him in the day of trouble?” 











POETRY. 


THE TREE. 
I love to sit beneath the tree, 
In summer’s sultry day— 
When the cool winds blow soft and free, 
And I am tired of play. 
Here on the grass I sit awhile, 
And joy elates my breast; 
I am as free from pain and toil, 
As children gone to rest. 
I dream of prospects ever bright, 
And hope on earth to share 
A mind unsoiled by error’s blight, 
And heaven’s peculiar care. 
But teachers tell me there’s below 
No happiness for man— 
That in our bosoms troubles flow, 
Through all life’s transient span. 
= tell me too that they alone 
hose hearts are changed by grace, 
Have peace of mind when youth is flown— 
When death’s cold arms embrace. 
Then I will ask the Lord to grant, 
Beneath this shady tree, 
Religion’s joys, I so much want 
Through life to comfort me. 














Funeral of a Sabbath School Schol&r. 
As smit by sudden storms, the rose 
Sinks on the garden’s breast, 
Down to the grave our brother goes, 
In its cold arms to rest, 


No more with us his tuneful voice 
The hymn of praise shall swell; 

No more his cheerful heart rejoice 
To hear the Sabbath bell. 


Yet if'in yonder cloudless sphere, 
Amid a sinless throng, 

He warbles to his Saviour’s ear 
The everlasting song— 


No more we'll mourn the buried friend— 
But lift our earnest prayer, 
And daily every effort bend 


To rise and join him there. Mrs. Sicourner, 





To my Wife on leaving Home, 

I leave thee, dearest, for a while, 

But leave thee with our Gop: 
His sheltering wing is o’er us all, 

At home, and when abroad. 
I leave with thee our little ones, 

The lovely and the loved; 
From whom, if only joy I sought, 

My feet had never roved. 
But He who gave and guards th 

Has call’d ie for his own, — 
To bear his word to sinful men, 

And lead them to his throne. 
Then, must the Master’s work | i 

Till life’s brief hour is o'er; 
I dare not love thee, dear, so well, 


Loved I not Jesus more. (Churchman. 
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